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WHY WOMEN CANNOT VOTE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



BT IDA HUSTED HARPER. 



Why is it that in the United States, the leading republic of the 
world, the land whose proudest boast is the equal rights of all its 
citizens, one-half of its citizens are denied all voice in its govern- 
ment ? What is the reason that this nation, in which women have 
more privileges and greater liberty than in any other, refuses 
them the franchise, which is guarantee and protector of rights? 
These are the questions continually addressed to American women 
by those of other countries, who, although not enjoying a tithe 
of our freedom in general, nevertheless possess some form of 
suffrage. 

The amazing answer must be made that, while most of the 
monarchies grant to certain classes of women some electoral 
rights, no republic permits its women citizens to vote. This 
anomaly exists, however, only because the monarchy loves prop- 
erty more, and not because it despises women less. In other words, 
it is the property and not the individual that votes, and the fact 
that it is a woman who pays the taxes or the rent does not de- 
prive the property of its representation. But when men form a 
republic, they rise to noble heights, and decree, in their lofty 
virtue, that man and not property shall be represented at the 
ballot-box, and the reason why woman cannot get there is be- 
cause she comes under the head of " property." 

To a proud-spirited, justice-loving American woman the hu- 
miliation of her disfranchisement is too keen to be put into words. 
It touches with mildew the pride she feels in the many splendid 
institutions of her country, and it flavors with bitterness the joy 
she experiences in her ever-increasing opportunities and inde- 
pendence. A Government founded upon individual representa- 
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tion, and yet refusing this absolutely to one-half the people, pre- 
sents a satire at which the whole world must smile in scorn. This 
action is still more surprising when one considers that this ex- 
cluded half possesses the very qualities in which the present 
electorate is sadly deficient, and for the need of which the coun- 
try sorely suffers. The mystery deepens still more when one ob- 
serves that to these rejected members of the body politic are 
given the highest educational advantages at the expense of the 
state, admission to all avenues of business, and extensive legal 
and civil rights. In other words, they are carefully prepared 
for the highest citizenship, and then forbidden to participate in 
affairs of state. Paradox of paradoxes ! 

The solution of this strange problem may be discovered in two 
words — Constitutional Law ! There are forty-two strong reasons 
why women cannot vote in the United States. The first and 
greatest lies in the National Constitution, the other forty-one are 
found in the Constitutions of the different States. In these re- 
vered documents one little word of four letters, "male," is all 
that stands between 15,000,000 women and the suffrage. 

Our forefathers came to American shores for the especial pur- 
pose of securing religious liberty, but their first move in estab- 
lishing their local government was to provide that no one should 
have any voice in it who was not a member of the church, and no 
one could be a member of the church whose conduct and religious 
belief did not agree exactly with those of the Puritan Fathers. 
As the years passed by, the religious test was relaxed sufficiently 
to admit into the voting body certain members of the community 
known as " free men," through permission of those who already 
formed this electorate, but a property qualification was imposed 
which still barred out the vast majority of men. At the time 
when our present National Constitution was adopted, it is esti- 
mated that in Massachusetts not four per cent., and in Connecticut 
not two per cent., of the male inhabitants were qualified to vote. 
Thus carefully guarded was the governing power. 

After the War of the Revolution had freed the colonies from 
the control of Great Britain, it soon became evident that some 
stronger compact of federal union was necessary than the Articles 
of Confederation which had been at first adopted. The result of 
four years of careful thought and effort on the part of the great 
leaders in this new government was our present Constitution. So 
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perfectly adapted was this remarkable document to the needs of 
a republic that, in one hundred years, the only changes found 
necessary were those embodied in the three amendments adopted 
after the Civil War had greatly changed the character of the 
Government. 

In studying the early history of the attempt at a republican 
form of government, one must be impressed by the extreme 
jealousy felt by the different States lest the centralized power 
which it was proposed to vest in a Congress should take away from 
them some of their own cherished sovereignty. Therefore the 
framers of the Constitution had to recognize at every point this 
unyielding principle of State's Bights, and exercise the greatest 
care that nothing in the American Magna Charta should infringe 
upon its jurisdiction. Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in a large measure of this National 
Constitution, said of the latter in 1816: 

"The infancy of the subject at that moment, and our inexperi- 
ence of self-government, caused gross departures in that draft from 
genuine republican canons. In truth, the abuses of monarchy had so 
much filled all the space of political contemplation that we imagined ev- 
erything republican which was not monarchy." 

The one point on which the States insisted most strenuously was 
the right to fix the qualifications for the suffrage, thus showing 
conclusively that they regarded it as the source of power. In re- 
sponse to this demand, the Constitution left this right absolutely 
to the States. The States, thus left unhampered, formed their 
own Constitutions. Some of these made the owning of property 
necessary for a vote; others provided an educational test; most of 
them required the voter to be white; and all, with one exception 
(New Jersey), declared that only male citizens should have the 
franchise. In order to rivet its Constitution still more firmly, 
each State provided that to alter it in the smallest particular the 
Legislature must submit the question to the voters and a majority 
of them must consent to it. In three decades the spirit of democ- 
racy had grown so strong that the property qualification was 
practically abolished, and by 1820 the great body of wage-earners 
were admitted to the electorate. As new States came into the 
Union with a sparse population and anxious for a large number of 
voters, they omitted from their Constitutions both the property 
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and the educational requirements, and in the few States where 
these now exist they are so slight as to be easily met. 

At the close of the Civil War, the Eepublican party, which was 
in almost complete control of the country, decided that the great 
body of negro men who had been freed from slavery must have 
the franchise, partly as a means of protection for themselves, and 
partly because they could be depended on to vote solidly the Ee- 
publican ticket. To accomplish this the Legislature of one State 
after another submitted to the voters an amendment to its Con- 
stitution to strike out the word " white " from the suffrage clause, 
but it was defeated in every instance. So strong, however, was 
the determination that the Congress of the United States decided 
to amend the National Constitution for the purpose. This could 
be done by a majority of two-thirds of the members submitting 
the amendment to a vote of the various State Legislatures. After 
two years, the requisite three-fourths majority of these were se- 
cured, and the Fourteenth Amendment was declared adopted in 
1868. This did not prove sufficient to secure the ballot for the 
negro man, and the next year the Congress submitted the more 
drastic Fifteenth Amendment to the Legislatures, and it was de- 
clared adopted in 1870. 

Thus the religious, the property, the educational and the color 
qualifications have been swept away; but, in the Constitutions of 
all the States except four, the word " male " still remains in the 
suffrage clause, absolutely prohibiting to all women a voice in the 
government. Such is the situation to-day in a country which 
poses before the world as the greatest and most perfect republic 
that ever existed; which exults over all the nations of the earth 
as the only land of equal rights; which declares that its founda- 
tion, its corner-stone, the keystone of its arch, is individual repre- 
sentation ! The irony of it ! The injustice, the tyranny, the dis- 
grace of it ! In no monarchy is there such arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against one-half the people. There is not another country 
having an elected representative body, where this body itself may 
not extend the suffrage. Australia, by an Act of its Parliament, 
enfranchised 850,000 women. The Parliament of New Zealand, 
by a single Act, conferred the suffrage on 150,000. The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain has absolute power to grant the franchise 
to its millions of women. This is true of all the legislative bodies 
on the Continent of Europe. But the Government of the United 
vol. clxxix. — no. 572. S 
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States, in its overpowering desire to vest all authority in the 
people themselves, has placed one half of the people in complete 
and helpless subjection to the other half. 

It is not surprising that, at the inception of this republic, 
women were ignored. Their life in those early days was purely 
domestic, and household duties were so numerous and complicated 
as to leave neither time nor strength for outside interests. They 
received only the rudiments of education; they never had at- 
tempted organization for any purpose; they had no part in the 
industrial life of the nation beyond the home; and married women 
could not hold property or transact business. Therefore, it was 
but natural, in this experiment of a government by the people, 
when there was widespread distrust even as to the wisdom and 
stability of man suffrage, that the untried and unknown element 
represented by women should have been wholly disregarded. But 
a century and a quarter have passed since the courageous at- 
tempt at a representative government, and in its unprecedented 
development and progress women have kept even pace. Their 
status has been revolutionized, until, educationally, legally and 
industrially, it approximates that of men. The high-schools edu- 
cate boys and girls together with no discriminations, and in 1902 
the girls in attendance formed over 57% per cent, of the whole 
number; while in every State the girl graduates far exceeded the 
boys, the total figures being 23,786 boys, 42,476 girls. In the pub- 
lic schools, there are nearly three times as many women as men 
teachers. In 1902, there were in the high, normal and advanced 
manual-training schools 347,109 male, 463,121 female students. 
There are at present over 32,000 women enrolled in the universi- 
ties, colleges and professional schools (omitting nurses' and busi- 
ness schools) ; and at least three-fourths of these are in coeduca- 
tional institutions, being educated along precisely the same lines 
as men. Excluding Catholic institutions, over eighty per cent, 
of the universities and colleges are coeducational. From 1890 to 
1900, their percentage of increase stood — men, 78 per cent., women, 
105.4. In 1902, women formed one-third of the whole number of 
college studeats, and they received nearly one-half of all the de- 
grees which were conferred during the year. These brief statistics 
indicate the present educational position of women in the United 
States. 

A glance at the laws will show that the invidious distinctions of 
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early days have been very largely eradicated. In three-fourths 
of the States, a married woman now may own and control her 
separate property, and in all of them she may dispose of it by 
will, the same as a married man. In two-thirds of them, her 
earnings are absolutely under her own control. In almost all of 
them, she may make contracts and bring suit in the courts. The 
old laws of inheritance have been so changed that in very few 
States is a widow left in the helpless condition of former days. 
Nine of them give to the mother equal guardianship and control 
of the children. The sentiment of judges and juries is so strongly 
in favor of women, that attorneys for men who are plaintiffs or 
defendants against women in civil or criminal cases declare they 
cannot get justice for their clients. To say that the laws are in 
all respects as fair to women as to men would be too sweeping, 
but it may be justly claimed that they are more nearly so in the 
United States than in any other country. 

A few States prohibit women from mining, a few from selling 
intoxicating liquors, a few from practising law, but the statement 
may be made that, in general, no occupation is forbidden to them. 
Thousands of women are physicians, ministers, lawyers, university 
professors, dentists and pharmacists — 431,153 in the professions 
according to the census of 1900. They are presidents of banks 
and various corporations, at the head of large manufactories, 
owners and managers of immense ranches, editors of influential 
magazines and newspapers, presidents of colleges — everywhere 
engaged in business of all kinds with the full approval of law 
and public sentiment. It has been estimated that one-tenth of our 
many millionaires are women. They pay taxes on billions of dol- 
lars' worth of property. There are many villages and small cities 
where one-third of the taxpayers are women. The benefactions 
of women for educational, religious and charitable purposes 
amount to millions. Philanthropic and reform work has very 
largely passed into their hands. They constitute three-fourths 
of the church membership; and without their service. and devo- 
tion the various denominations could not exist. The organizations 
of women have reached almost inconceivable proportions. Over 
one hundred of these are national in their scope, and they have a 
membership of not less than 4,000,000. The transference of the 
principal part of the home industries to the factory has given 
women a leisure unknown to their foremothers, and left them 
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free to direct their energies into new channels. To describe ade- 
quately their influence on social and personal life would be a diffi- 
cult undertaking, for it is everywhere supreme. 

No other nation on the globe has accorded to women such 
opportunities, such liberty and such independence as they enjoy 
in the United States. How utterly incomprehensible to other 
countries, therefore, must seem their despotic exclusion from all 
direct part in the affairs of government. The explanation has 
been given; it lies in the one stubborn fact that, at every move in 
this direction, American women strike that Bock of Gibraltar — 
the Constitution! If they had only to carry their case to the 
Congress, they might hope eventually to secure justice from that 
body and obtain their enfranchisement, but Congress has power 
merely to submit to the State Legislatures a proposed amendment 
to the National Constitution. For thirty-five years, the ablest 
women in the nation, headed by those great pioneers, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, and supported by hundreds 
of thousands of petitions, have gone before Congressional Com- 
mittees with arguments that never have been excelled by members 
of House or Senate, asking only that the question might be sent 
to the State Legislatures for settlement. And yet, never but once 
in all these years has the subject even been permitted to come 
up on the floor of Congress for debate. An almost universal 
sentiment exists against making another amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution. Therefore, the Congress shifts the responsi- 
bility and sends the petitioners to the States. 

When the women turn to the States, what do they discover? 
Still another impregnable fortress, " The Constitution." Not one 
State Legislature has authority to confer the suffrage. All it 
can do is to submit the question to the voters. Having exhausted 
every expedient, where do the women find themselves at last? 
Face to face with such an electorate as does not exist anywhere 
else in the world. American women, descendants of Eevolutionary 
ancestors who died to create this Government, must beg for the 
right to represent themselves from thousands of negroes, but one 
generation removed from slavery; from thousands of immigrants 
fresh from the slums of the Old World, many of them only six 
months in the United States and unable to speak a word of Eng- 
lish; from thousands of the ignorant, drunken, immoral and 
criminal men who inhabit the lowest quarters of our own cities; 
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from thousands of unprincipled and corrupt political "bosses." 
These are the electors before whom we must plead our cause in 
every State, and only by their consent can we have that suffrage 
through whose possession they have been made our rulers. , 

If the opposition rested with these classes alone we still might 
hope for political freedom; but there are forces far stronger than 
these which are immovably opposed to giving woman any power 
in government. The two dominating influences in politics to-day 
are the corporations, or " trusts," and the liquor interest, the lat- 
ter indeed constituting one of the greatest of "trusts." The 
Government finds in it an inexhaustible source of revenue. It 
controls millions of votes. There are few members of the Con- 
gress or the State Legislatures who do not owe their election in a 
greater or less degree to its influence, or whom it could not defeat. 
No village is so small as not to feel its touch on local affairs. It 
is grounded in politics, and to it and its collateral branches, the 
gambling resort and the house of ill repute, woman is believed 
to be an implacable foe. Therefore, it decrees that she shall not 
be a political factor. The hand of the great moneyed corporations 
is on the lever of the party " machines." They can calculate to 
a nicety how many voters must be bought, how many candidates 
must be " fixed," how many officials must be owned. The entrance 
of woman into the field would upset all calculations, add to the 
expenses if she were corruptible, and spoil the plans if she were 
not. They will have none of her. 

The party "bosses" are unchangeably hostile to women as 
voters. They can now put up candidates objectionable as to 
character but sound on the party issues, and force the male elec- 
tors to vote the straight ticket. They have learned in the few 
States where women have the suffrage that women will not obey the 
party whip, and so the word has been passed to other States to 
bar women out. No dominant political party can see any advantage 
to itself in the enfranchisement of women, as the Democrats did 
when they granted the ballot to working-men and the ^Republicans 
when they gave it to negro men, and so neither will make it an 
issue. The aristocracy observe the large families of the laboring 
classes and fear to give them any more political power. The 
church, which might reasonably expect increased influence in 
public affairs through the enfranchisement of women, is not sure 
that it would be in accordance with the divine will. A very con- 
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siderable opposition is found also among those who are growing 
sceptical as to the value of a democracy, who are in despair at the 
mass of conglomerate elements which now make up the electorate, 
and believe there should be a limit instead of an increase. A most 
peculiar obstacle is found, too, in the apathy of women themselves, 
and this, paradoxical as it may seem, is partly because so much has 
been gained for them already. They have now so many rights, 
they enjoy so great a degree of freedom and they are so absorbed 
in their various pursuits that they do not make the investigation 
necessary to show the larger advantages to themselves and to the 
community which would result from their possession of the suf- 
frage. But their indifference is seized upon by the men of their 
acquaintance as a pretext for withholding their own support from 
the measure. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the situation which has con- 
fronted the advocates of woman suffrage in the fifteen trials they 
have made to amend the State Constitutions through the votes of 
the electors. Again we ask, " Is it strange that the women of the 
United States cannot get the franchise?" Could they have ob- 
tained any one of the privileges they now enjoy if it had been 
necessary to secure the consent of a majority of the men in each 
State, white and black, native and foreign, educated and ignorant, 
good and bad; or if the moneyed or political organizations had 
believed it would be detrimental to their interests ? But all that 
was necessary for every other progressive step was the changing of 
a statute law by the Legislature, the favorable decision of a board 
of trustees, the willingness of an employer to make an experiment; 
while by far the greatest number of innovations were made pos- 
sible by a general spirit of independence and personal freedom 
and a constantly progressing public sentiment. It is only when 
women ask for a voice in the government that they come into con- 
tact with the impassable wall of Constitutional Law. 

Is the situation, then, hopeless; and must the women of this 
republic forever remain disfranchised and politically discredited? 
Not by any means. Though opposed by such obstacles as never 
have been placed in the way of any other class of citizens, the 
leaders of the movement to obtain the suffrage for women have 
not a doubt of its ultimate success, and they have strong reasons 
for the faith that is in them. When equal rights for women, of 
which the franchise was only one, were first demanded a little 
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over half a century ago, the demands were met with hostility and 
derision; and yet those who made them lived to see every one 
conceded except that for the suffrage; and this they saw granted 
in full in four States by mandate of the voters, and in part in 
twenty-six others by legislative enactment, which may confer a 
local and limited franchise. Wyoming had woman suffrage for 
twenty-one years as a Territory, and no power was strong enough 
to keep it out of the Constitution for Statehood when it was 
formed in 1890. Utah, after seventeen years' experience of it, 
placed it in the Statehood Constitution in 1895 by a majority of 
26,000 in a vote of a little over 31,000. Colorado rejected a 
woman-suffrage amendment in 1877, but by 1893 there had been a 
change of public sentiment sufficient to carry it by a majority of 
6,347. In Idaho, in 1896, all political parties united in endorsing 
an amendment, which was adopted by a majority of 5,844 in a 
vote of 18,408. Five States have twice submitted a woman-suf- 
frage amendment. In Colorado it was carried the second time; 
in Kansas the percentage of opposition was greatly lessened; in 
Oregon the affirmative vote was increased from 11,223 to 26,265, 
and the measure was lost by only 2,137. In South Dakota, in 1890, 
the amendment received an affirmative of thirty-five per cent, of 
the whole vote cast upon it, and in 1898 it received forty-seven 
per cent. The' first vote was taken in Washington in 1889, and in 
1898 the opposing majority had been reduced about one-half. 

These figures justify the belief that the question can be carried 
in all these States the next time it is submitted. They also offer 
mathematical proof of the favorable change which is taking place 
in public opinion. The general attitude toward the movement has 
advanced from one of ridicule to one of respect, and even the 
politicians avoid the question rather than fight it. The ancient 
and stereotyped objections are seldom heard. The chairman of 
the National Suffrage Press Bureau last year secured the publica- 
tion of about 75,000 favorable articles, simply by sending them 
to the newspapers. The membership of the National Association 
has doubled within a few years, and its receipts have increased 
from $2,000 to $20,000 a year, with a reserve fund at present in 
the treasury of $28,000. The large organizations of women, al- 
most without exception, are engaged in various kinds of civic 
work which inevitably carry them to the City Councils and State 
Legislatures for necessary assistance, and there they learn the 
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bitter lesson that the members of these bodies recognize no obliga- 
tions except to their constituents, those who put them in office 
and can put them out. This experience is constantly transforming 
women into ardent advocates of suffrage. 

There is among men a growing sentiment of justice toward 
women, who are bravely bearing their share of the burdens of 
citizenship, paying their full proportion of taxes, striving ear- 
nestly to better conditions, taking an interest in public questions, 
engaging in all kinds of business, in every way proving themselves 
valuable factors in the community. Men are beginning to realize 
the gross injustice of denying such women a voice in municipal 
and State affairs, in the election of those who make and administer 
the laws and who are largely responsible for the welfare of the 
people. This feeling is becoming especially strong among the men 
of the wage-earning classes. The women of their families have 
been sent by economic conditions into a field of labor outside the 
home, and there, denied the political influence which is the pro- 
tection of the working-men, they are at an immense disadvantage, 
and so of late years the great labor organizations are demanding 
the ballot for women. 

Thoughtful and patriotic men in all parts of the country, who, 
because of the discouraging political conditions which everywhere 
exist, have had their belief in a democratic government shaken, 
are struggling into a consciousness that the United States is not 
and never has been a democracy. They are awakening to the fact 
that into the electorate, which is in reality the Government, have 
been poured the worst elements — ignorance, intemperance, im- 
morality, dishonesty, crime of every nature; that each addition 
which has been made to it has contained a larger proportion of 
these elements than of those which might have purified and ele- 
vated it. A true democracy, a genuine republic, must be founded 
upon a representation of the whole people. If, during all these 
years, one-half of the men and one-half of the women had par- 
ticipated in national affairs, we might then have approximated 
an example of representative government; but, having admitted 
only men and excluded women, with all that women stand for in 
morality, temperance, religion, conscientiousness, love of home, 
spirituality and exalted ideals, we are utterly without data upon 
which to base conclusions. The real republic, therefore, is still 
in the future; the experiment is yet to be made. 
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To sum up the situation: We have in the "United States a Gov- 
ernment based on universal male suffrage. At every election, all 
the material interests are fully represented, but the vast propor- 
tion of the spiritual influences have no direct expression. The 
result is a material development unsurpassed in the world's his- 
tory, and a moral retrogression in public life before •which the 
people stand appalled. The time is not far distant — the murmur 
of its approach is making itself heard as the national elections 
draw near — when the honesty and integrity of the nation will 
rise in protest and revolt. Not since the days of the Civil War 
has there been a great moral question at stake; all the issues 
have been material — tariff, currency, foreign policy, extension of 
territory — all of a character which men felt entirely competent 
to decide without help from women. But eventually this modern 
mercenary spirit will reach its limit, and in the reaction, moral 
issues will arise on whose decision the very future of the Govern- 
ment itself will depend. It is then that the best men of the 
nation will eagerly welcome the assistance of women, will grasp 
it, indeed, as the only means of salvation. 

These are chief of the reasons why we women of the United 
States have hope and faith that ultimately we shall receive the 
right of suffrage which morally belongs to us under a free Gov- 
ernment. We know that the day is drawing near when all the 
influences which have so long prevailed against us, combining 
their forces, will not be strong enough to overcome that sterling 
sense of justice and fair play which has secured to us the many 
rights we now enjoy. And while we must wait, we are striving 
by every means at our command to prepare ourselves and our 
countrywomen for a wise and effective use of that authority when 
it shall come into our possession. 

Ida Husted Habpee. 



